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upon Greece to intervene, nor complained of her non-
intervention. Indeed, even without any proof, common
sense is enough to tell every one possessed of a grain of
that commodity, and willing to use it, that neither of the
contracting pygmies was mad enough to pledge himself
to defend the other against half Europe. As to the other
belligerents, the Greek people had to reconcile as best it
could its profound love of France with an admiration
hardly less profound for Germany. But neither of these
feelings constituted a reason for the Greek Government
to take any share in a quarrel in which they certainly had
no concern.

The entry of Turkey into the arena altered the position.
A victorious Ottoman Empire meant a perpetuation of
the Turkish yoke over the Hellenes of Thrace and Asia
Minor, and a menace to the Hellenic Kingdom itself. If,
on the other hand, Greece assisted in the destruction of
that Empire, the result would be the liberation of some at
least of the Sultan's Greek subjects and a considerable
access of territory. So reasoned the statesmen of Athens.
At the same time, from the standpoint of the European
Powers, the attitude of Greece, after Turkey's entry,
became a matter of great importance to both groups;
and Athens a scene of rival cabals and propagandas
similar to those which Constantinople had witnessed a
few weeks before. Only here the parts were reversed.
Here it was Germany who wanted Greece to remain neu-
tral, and the Entente that desired her to join in the war.

Negotiations between the representatives of the Entente
and the Hellenic Government ensued. M. Venizelos, the
Premier, was eager for participation; King Constantine
was not averse to it, provided the Allies planned their
Eastern operations in a manner that promised a reason-
able chance of success : he deprecated any naval assault